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Two Things that should never fret you, 
lo worry nor annoy— 
‘What you can help—what you can rt help ;’ 
Then your life would be all joy. 
—A. B. JINGLER. 


—_— > —-_—e <- 


G. W. Demaree’s second attack 
of sciatica, last Fall, was followed with 
La Grippe in his family—so our genial 
friend has had his full share of adver- 
sity this Winter. It isa pleasure to be 
able to report that a marked improve- 
ment now exists in his family, and we 
hope that his sciatica will not return 
again to trouble him. 


a — > 





Regulations for exhibitors in the 
several departments of the Exposition 
have been issued, and can be obtained 
by allintending exhibitors by applying 
for them, either in person or by mail. 





Fire destroyed the. residence and 
nearly all its contents of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Turner, of Wenona, Ills. Their 
two little boys went into the cellar, with 
a candle, for apples, and accidentally 
caught the straw on fire. So rapidly 
did the flames spread that the fire was 
beyond control before help came—Mr. 
Turner being absent at the time. Their 
many friends have presented them with 
nearly $500 in cash, so as to divide the 
loss with them, as they had no insur- 
ance. Mr. T. is a bee-keeper, and one 
of our subscribers. We congratulate 
him upon the escape from the burning 
building of his wife and children. 





The Illinois State Exposition 
Board has set apart $40,000 as a 
special fund for the encouragement of 
live stock exhibits at the Fair. The 
fund isapportioned as follows: Horses, 
37 per cent. ; cattle, 30 per cent; hogs, 
15 per cent.; shéep, 12 per cent. ; 
poultry, 6 per cent.; for bees, not a 
cent! They are not recognized ! 





‘The Marshal! County, Ill., Farmers’ 
Institute was to have opened on Feb. 2, 
but was postponed on account of the 
ravages of La Grippe, until March 1 and 
2. Mr. A. Coppin is to give an address 

n ‘* Bees—how to manage them success- 
fully,” as we notice by the report of the 
Execntive Committee of that society. 


The Horticultural Department of 
the World’s Fair is planning to havea 
magnificent rose garden in which will be 
fully 50,000 plants, besides large 
groups in special areas. The garden 
will be of classic design with temples, 
arbors, archways and trellises. 
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The Editor of the British Bee 


Journal has had a severe -attack of La 


Grippe, from which he is now slowly 
recovering. Weare fully able to com- 
prehend its meaning, and condole with 
Bro, Cowan, 
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That Sugar-Honey article in 
the Review has raised quite a rumpus, 
as it should have done, for (as Friend 
Hutchinson says in the Review for Feb- 
ruary) it is ‘‘ rankest kind of heresy.” 

We have no desire to be unfair, and 
did not intend to convey the idea that 
either the Review or its correspondent 
advised the placing of such a manufac- 
tured article upon the market in a 
faudulent manner—but they came alto- 
gether too close toit! The following, 
which appears in the last issue of the 
Review as an editorial explanation, will 
reveal their true position : 


While I have not a particle of doubt 
that a bee-keeper experienced in ‘* feed- 
ing back” could, with sugar and honey 
at the present prices, produce comb- 
honey at a profit by the feeding of 
sugar, I am not yet ready to advise such 
a course, even if customers were in- 
formed in regard to the matter, as 
mentioned by Mr. Hasty. 


Then what excuse ‘could possibly be 
given for its publication? We can see 
none! But the Review continues: 


The publication of the Hasty article 
has been compared to the Wiley pleas- 
antry. What Wiley wrote was a LIE. 
What Hasty has written istrue. No one 
disputes that. The only questions is, 
whether it was policy to tell the truth. 

I presume that the publication of that 
article in the general newspapers of the 
day might be prejudical tc the interests 
of bee-keepers, in the same way that the 
‘‘everlasting clack” in them, about 
adulteration, prejudices the _ public 
against honey; but among ourselves, in 
our own family, in our own class jour- 
nals, it does seem that a man might 
speak his mind freely. 

Of course, what Friend Hasty has 
written is the rankest kind of heresy; 
and I may be equally guilty in giving it 
publicity, yet it must be remembered 
that we little know what may come in 
the future. Heretical ideas are usually 
advanced ideas, shocking as they some- 
times are, andas editor of the Review I 
feel like allowing free speech, so long as 
it is said decently and in order. 


While we do not, for a moment, im- 
agine that harm was intended either by 
the Review or its correspondent, yet we 
believe that they have inadvertently done 


a. 





more damage to the pursuit than they 
can repair in a life-time. . 

This thing cannot be kept sub rosa—it 
will get into ‘‘the general newspapers 
of the day” in spite of all our endeavors 
to prevent it; and like ‘* the Wiley lie,” 
it will have its run ‘‘ the world over ”"— 
to our detriment and disgust! Itisa 
pity—A GREAT PITy ! 





Rules to govern judges in awarding 
premiums at Fairs, on bees, honey, wax, 
and apiarian supplies are an absolute 
necessity. We are glad to state that Mr. 
Robbins has presented a ‘‘codeof rules ” 
on page 283. This will serve to intro- 
duce the subject and excite comment. 
Mr. Robbins wrote us as follows, con- 
cerning the matter : 

In preparation of these Rules, I have 
not consulted the rest of the committee 
because I feel certain that they wou!d 
like help as wellas myself. I dare not 
offer it as a perfect code. I want criti- 
cisms and suggestions that will help us 
to get at a perfect one. Now, others 
may not think as I do, but I regard it as 
an important matter. Necessarily such 
a code can in the main be advisory only, 
but standards Settled upon by the bee- 
keepers interested will be a help to both 
exhibitors and judges, and enhance the 
value of apiarian exhibits. Now let us 
have a free interchange of all opinions. 


——————_ -_ 2» -- > -e a 


Two Glass Cases, 4 feet wide, 
5 feet high, and 300 or 400 feet long 
are to be built for the American Honey 
Exhibit. Aisles are to be between them, 
and the ‘‘Implement” Exhibit will run 
parallel with these cases, 3 by 400 feet. 
So the Apiarian Exhibit is to be in one 
body in the Agricultural Building, as 
shown on the next page. 





Wood Brothers, Chicago Live 
Stock Commission Merchants, have 
issued their third bi-ennial number of 
their excellent pamphlet, ‘‘ Facts and 
Figures.” It gives a vast amount of 
statistical information about prices, 
production and marketing of live stock 
nowhere else obtainable. Parties in- 
terested in the trade can obtain a copy 
free by addressing Wood Brothers, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Ils. 
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'S FAIR, 


AGRICULTURAL BUILDING OF THE WORLD 


Where the Bee and Honey Exhibit will be located. 
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Queries and Replies. 


FRR FARA RASA PNR FSF SSF SFE NSE LER SER SEM INO 


Comb Foundation for Sections, 


QuERY 807.—1. Which do you prefer, 
light, medium, or heavy foundation for 
sections? 2. What per cent. do we 
gain, if any, by using full sheets of 
foundation in sections ?—Subscriber. 





1. The very thinnest.—Dapant & 
Son. 


1. Light. 2. I do not know.—A. B. 
MASON. 


1. Light. 2. 


Little, if any.—M. 
MAIN. 


1. Between light and medium. *2. 
Fully 10 per cent.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. Whatis classed as “thin.” 2. I 
do not know.—C. C. MILLER. 


1. Extra thin. 2. I do not know.—J. 
M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. The lightest I can get. 2.1 do 
not know, as I never tested it.—Mrs. 
JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

1. The very thinnest I can make or 
buy. 2. Itis difficult to tell just the 
percentage.—H. D. Currina. 


1. Light. 2. Icannot say. We get 
straight combs, and I believe enough 
more honey to pay.—A. J. Cook. 


1. Medium. 2. We gainin more than 
one way, but it would be hard to calcu- 
late the per cent.—R. L. Tay or. 


1. Very light. 2. The honey presents 
a much finer appearance when built on 
full sheets of foundation.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


1. The very thinnest. 2. Perhaps 
nothing in amount of honey stored, but 


the comb will be fastened to the sides 


and bottom better.—EuGENE SECOR. 


1. Light. 2. I do not know, but am 
sure that the bees will go to work on full 
sheets much sooner, and of course fill 
them in less time.—E. FRANCE. 


1. Very light; in fact as light as it 
can be made and hold well together. 2. 
I have never thought of the matter, or 
given it any attention.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. I prefer Dadant’s ‘‘ extra thin.” A 
friend of mine, who is ‘‘up to snuff,” 
favors the very thin flat-bottom founda- 





tion. But we agree on the thin founda- 
tion. 2. I think we gain nothing by 
using full sheets. Starters are just as 
good, and the honey is better.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


1. I use the light foundation, as it is 
cheaper, and leaves no ‘ fish-bone” in 
the honey. 2. That is a difficult ques- 
tion, but I think there is quite a gain.— 
C. H. DIBBERN. 


1. Light. 2. I never could see more 
than a slight difference between full 
sheets and a }¢ or %& strip in the time 
sections are filled—not enough to pay for 
extra cost and laber.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


1. Light, every time, and all the time. 
About 100 full size sheets per pound. 2. 
I cannot say as to per cent., but I am 
sure there is positive gain in quantity, 
and also in appearance of the honey.— 
S. I. FREEBORN. 


1. The lightest natural-bottom foun- 
dation. 2. The gain is in several direc- 
tions, and it would be difficult to estimate 
it by percentage. It would pay with 
foundation at double the present prices. 
—J. A. GREEN. 


1. Very light, always. There ought 
to be a law to prevent the use of heavy 
comb-foundation in sections. There is 
an unwritten law. 2. I could not give - 
the per cent., but it is quite a little 
more than legal interest in this locality. 
—P. H. E.woop. 


1. The thinnest foundation that can 
be made is best for sections. 2. It is 
doubtful if, taking one year with 
another, anything is to be gained by 
using full sheets of foundation in the 
sections. I prefer a starter about 2 
inches wide.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. Foundation with wax enough to 
make the entire cell, providing the bees 
have not begun to secrete wax. If they 
have begun to secrete wax, I would use 
the lightest foundation I could get. 2. 
The per cent. of gain would be greater 
during a short-abundant flow, than a 
long-continued limited flow; just what 
gain, I do not know.—Mrs.J.N. HEATER. 


1. I prefer light foundation (or thin), 
not extra thin. 2. Ido not know just 
what per cent. we gain in amount of 
surplus honey ; seasons differ. But there 
is another factor—another gain. You 
should not, and probably do not, have 
but little, if any drone comb in most of 
your hives, so unless you use queen-in- 
cluding honey-boards, or full sheets of 
foundation, you would get your sections 
full of drone-brood.—JAMES HEDDON. 
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1. Thin foundation is specially made 
for use in the sections—no heavy comb- 
foundation should ever be used under 
any circumstances, or with any pretext, 
in comb-honey. Such would damage 
the market, destroy confidence in its 
purity, and reduce its value. 2. While 
it doubtless pays to use full sheets of 
foundation in sections, the percentage 
would be hard to tell.—Tae Eprror. 





OL I OO OO OOOO 


THE GRIPPE. 
EUGENE SECOR. 


I don’t feel well. I cannot sleep. 

The chills along my backbone creep. 

I'm tired and nervous. I go home 

And call the doctor, who, when come, 
Says, ‘‘ Grippe.”’ 


My wife was parched with fever’s fire. 
For days her temperature went higher. 
In dreams she saw the microbes play, 
Because she heard the doctor say 

“ La Grippe.” 


My neighbor just across the way 

Ate too much cabbage, so they say. 

His pains abdominal were great, 

The doctor said. “’Tis sure as fate,”’ 
“The Grippe.” 


A teacher in the public school 
Forgot a most important rule— 
“ Dry feet for health in Winter time ”— 
Result, a cold, but still they chime 
“La Grippe.” 


Bacteria are in the air. 
“’Tis said they gambol everywhere, 
And as they come from foreign shores, 
We take them in—no one ignores 

La Grippe. 


The lungs, the liver and the heart 
No more invite the healer’s art. 
Dyspeptic cramps, the ague, gout 
“And rheumatism, are all ruled out 
By Grippe. 


O, give us back the good old days, 
The good old names. the good old ways, 
When aches and pains, no matter what, 
Were called their proper names, and not 
The Grippe. 
Ye microscopic sinners go 
Where ye belong, that is below ; 
Haunt us no more forever, please, 
Thou Russian, Frenchified disease, 
La Grippe. 
Forest City, Lowa. 
— i © <a —— 
Get a Binder, and always have 
your Bee JouRNALS ready for reference. 
We will mail you one for 50 cents. 








Topics of Interest. 


Apiarian Exhibits at Fairs. 


At the Illinois State Convention a 
committee was appointed to draft a code 
of rules and standards of judgment to 
govern exhibitors in making exhibits, and 
judges in awarding the premiums on 
bees, honey, etc., exhibited at fairs. 

As a member of that committee I have 
prepared the following rules: 


Comb-Honey. 


Rute 1.—Comb-honey should be 
marked on a scale of 100, as follows: 

OO Se See eee ee 40 
cn dis e}.ccbaeasa dees s 40 
Style of display............. 20 

RvuLE 2.—Points of quality should be : 
SS ee eee 5 
Clearness of capping........ 10 
Straightness of comb........ 5 
Completeness of filling...... 5 
Completeness of capping..... 5 
SOE 6d oteuhali ow oie 5 
Style of package............ 5 


REMARKS.—1. By variety is meant 
different kinds. Variety with regard to 
the sources from which the honey is 
gathered adds interest to an exhibit. 

2. By clearness of capping, is meant 
freedom from travel-stain, and a water- 
soaked appearance. This is a most im- 
portant point. There is no better test 
of the quality of comb-honey than the 
appearance of the cappings. It has been 
claimed that body and flavor should be 
considered; but for obvious reasons this 
is not easy to do at a Fair, and it is quite 
unnecessary. If honey is taken off at 
the. proper time, and cared for as it 
should be, so as to preserve its original 
clear color, body and flavor will take care 
of themselves, for excellence in the last 
two always accompanies excellence in 
the first. Clover and basswood honey 
should be white, heart’s-ease of a duller 
hue, and Spanish-needle a bright yellow. 

3. By uniformity is meant closeness 
of resemblance in the sections compos- 
ing the exhibit. 

4. By style of package is meant 
quality of the sections, freedom from 
propolis, etc. Under this head may also 
be considered size of the section. The 
4\4%x4\%, being the standard, should 
take the preference over all others. 
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the highest in style of display; and 
every thing that may add to the tasti- 
ness and attractiveness of an exhibit 
should be considered. 

6. Honey-dew, or any mixture of the 
same, should be severely ruled out. 


Extracted-Honey. 


Rute 1.—Extracted-honey should be 
marked on ascale of LOO, as follows: 


Le Re 40 
RED Po array Pe 45 
Style of display............. L5 


Rute 2.—The points of quality should 
be: 


i) eer ree ery 10 
Clearne$s of color........... 5 
BE Sh cn evens iene a4 958%s 5 
I no ores mail a wea wee 5 
Style of package............ 10 
Variety of package.......... 5 « 
ss. cise sie haath o nada 5 


ReMArRKs.—1. Light clover honey 
pouring outof a vesselis white. Spanish- 
needle is the color of straw. Dark clo- 
ver honey is not of that hue. 

2. Style of package is rated a little 
high, not only because in that consists 
the principal beauty of an exhibit of 
extracted-honey, but it also involves the 
best package for marketing. We want 
to show honey in the most attractive 
form for_the retail trade, and that in 
this case means the most attractive style 
for exhibition. Glass packages should 
be given the preference over tin; flint 
glass over green; and smaller vessels 
over larger, provided the latter run over 
one or two pounds. 

3. By variety of package, is meant 


chiefly different sizes, but cans or kegs. 


(not too large) for wholesaling, and 
small pails for retailing may be con- 
sidered. In the latter case pails painted 
in assorted colors, and lettered ‘‘ Pure 
Honey,” should be given the preference. 

4. By finish is meant capping, label- 
ing, etc. 

5. Less depends upon the manner of 
arranging an exhibit of extracted than 
of comb-honey, and for that reason, as 
well as to give a higher number of 
points to style of package, a smaller 
score is allowed for style of display. 


Samples of Comb and Extracted- 
Honey. 


RuLE 1.—Single crates of comb-honey 
entered as such for separate premiums, 
should be judged by substantially the 
same rules for an exhibitof comb-honey; 
and samples of extracted by those gov- 
erning exhibits of extracted-honey. 





5. Honey arranged in a show-case, so 
as to show every section, should score 

Rute 2.—Samples of comb or ex- 
tracted-honey, as above, may be con- 
sidered as part of the general display in 
their respective departments. 


Granulated Honey. 


Rue 1.—Candied or granulated honey 
should be judged by the rules for ex- 
tracted, except as below. 

Rue 2.—The points of quality should 
be: 


yy Ee ane re rer ae 10 
Fineness of grain........... 10 
gn OT eee ee ee 5 
Style of package............ 10 
Variety of package.......... 10 
yn ee eer or ee re 5 


Rute 3.—An exhibit of granulated 
honey should not be entered or consid- 
ered as a part of a display of extracted- 
honey. 

Nuclei of Bees. 


Rute 1.—Bees in observation hives 
should be marked on a scale of 100 as 
follows: 


Color and markings ........ 40 
Quantity of bees ............ 10 
ye ere 10 
SORE cys aan eh eke 000 ss NS 10 
Style of Comb..3.......+.06. 10 
gk ee 20 


REMARKS—1. The markings of Italian 
bees should be uniformly three yellow 
bands plainly visible, and such should 
stand before four, five, or {promiscuous 
banded bees; and the leather-colored 
before the golden or light yellow. The 
reason for the above is that the prevail- 
ing verdict is in favor of the darker 
colored Italians as a ‘* bee for business.” 

2. The markings of other races should 
be those claimed for those races-.or 
strains in their purity. : , 

3. The largest quantity of bees in a 
hive, provided there are not too many to 


. see the comb to advantage, should score 


the highest. ? 

4. The queen is sometimes omitted 
from a nucleus of bees on exhibition, 
hence the presence of one should score. 
ten. 

5. The largest quantity of brood in 
all stages, or nearest to that, should 
score the highest in that respect. 

5. The straightest, smoothest, most 
complete comb, with the most sealed 
honey consistent with the most brood, 
should score the highest. 

7. The nicest hive, and that one 
which shows the bees, etc., to best ad- 
vantage should score the highest. 
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Queen Bees. 


RuLE.—Queens in cages should be 
marked on a scale of 100, as follows : 


TS RE EC Oe Fee 40 
Quality and variety ......... 30 


Style of caging and display. .30 


ReMARKS.—1. The best in quality, 
consistent with variety, should score the 
highest. A preponderance of Italian 
queens should overweigh a preponder- 
ance of black ones, or perhaps of any 
other race or strain, but sample queens 
of any or all varieties should be duly 
considered. Under the head of quality 
should also be considered the attendant 
bees. There should be about40O or 12 
with each queen. 

2. Neatness and finish of cages should 
receive due consideration, but the prin- 
cipal point in style is to make and ar- 
range the cages so as to exhibit the in- 
mates to the best advantage. 


Beeswax. 


RuLEe.—Beeswax should be marked on 
a scale of LOO, as follows: 


CS a ee 40 
NG PS eee Teor 40 
Style of display............. 20 


«ReMARKS.—1. Prime, clear yellow 

specimens should score the highest, and 
the lighter colored should come next in 
order. 

2. By style, is meant chiefly the forms 
in which the wax is molded, or put for 
exhibition. Thin cakes, or small pieces, 
are more desirable in trade than larger 
ones. Some attention may be given to 
novelty and variety. 


Apiarian Implements and Devices. 


Ru.e.—An exhibit of minor apiarian 
implements and devices should consist of 
such ag the following, with the accom- 
panying scale of points for each : 


OE bn ks inant pe aeceredae.s 10 
SOO MNO iis o-c'scaeweed pod. 10 
Foundation fastener......... 10 
Bee-escape and board........ 10 
NE a 2ik so bees’ sae ee ks 4s 10 
Swarming or hiving device ..10 
POGROr, TAEHO 5 «oink ccc cceses 10 
ee ee ees ee 5 
ee ee a ete 5 
Queen and drone-trap....... 5 
Foundation roller ........... 5 
Wireembedder..,........... 5 
Sample of sections.......... 5 


REMARKS.—1. The following with the 
accompanying scale of points may be 
added : 





Super and furniture......... 


Shipping caee............... 5 
SS 5 
Wired frame with foundation 5 
Cage for shipping bees ...... 5 


2. The following may be added if not 
otherwise provided for: 


Hive and furniture.......... LO 
Brood foundation ........... 5 
» Surplus foundation.......... 5 


8. Some attention should be paid to 
style, both of individual articles and the 
display, but the principal points to be 
considered in this department are utility 
and value. 


General Rule for Scoring. 


In all departments, and under each 
several head, the best or leading speci- 
men or exhibit should be taken asa 
basis, and scored the highest allowed 
to such specimen or exhibit; all others 
to be marked in proportion. 

REMARK.—Specimens of equal grade 
should be scored equally. It is not 
likely that any two exhibits will rank 
equally on all points, or in the aggre- 
gate. 

Mechanicsburg, Ills. 


<< «<< 


Combining Poultry with Bee-Keeping. 


Cc. F. LANG. 


Sometimes it is asked what to combine 
with bee-keeping. For myself I would 
say poultry. I have ten varieties of 
pure-bred poultry, and last year sold 
over $150 worth of eggs and fow1s, and 
at the last poultry show held at La 
Crosse, Wis., I took $35 in cash pre- 
miums, besides lots of merchandise. 

I advise every one to kill his serubs, 
and get a setting of eggs for a start, 
and raise some pure-bred poultry, and 
he will never regretit. Such lay more 
eggs than common stock, and do not cost 
any more for feed. If anybody wants 
to make a business of it, there is money 
in it. 

I have not secured a pound of honey 
in three years. I had to feed the bees 
in June, 1891, and the balance of the 
season they gathered just enough to 
carry them through the Winter. 

In the Spring of 1891 they had little 
stores left, so I commenced to feed them 
sugar syrup and honey that I bought. 
I fed them quite liberally, and they 
commenced brood-rearing quite fast. 

Later on, the weather was windy and 
cold, and the bees were not strong 
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enough to cover the brood, consequently 
it was chilled. When the weather mod- 
erated, the bees always hung out, and 
did not work much, so I examined them 
with another bee-keeper, and we con- 
cluded that they had foul-brood. I 
decided to send away a sample of comb, 
and I was informed that it was not foul- 
brood—only chilled brood—and that it 
would be all right when the bees had it 
cleared out. But they worked so slowly 
at it, and became weaker, so I filled 
another hive with foundation, and 
brushed the bees into it, and commenced 
feeding again. They built up and stored 
enough to keep them through the Win- 
ter, and are now quiet. I think I will 
get them through the Winter all right. 
There were 8 colonies altogether. I 
bought 7 more colonies last Fall, and 
will try again. 
La Crosse, Wis., Feb. 8, 1892. 


ri Oo 


Italian Bees vs. Black Bees. 


W. H. LAWS. 











Is Mr. Ellingwood (page 192) lauding 
the good qualities .of the black bee be- 
cause he believes in their superiority over 
the Italian race? or is he doing so just 
to be odd? =In comparing the merits of 
the Italian bee with those of her darker 
cousins, surely he has not given them a 
fair trial, and is too hastyin his con- 
clusions. 

Mr. E. says he has ‘‘had six years’ 
experience with bees,” but he does not 
say that he has handled Italians each of 
these few years, and I should think a 
few years’ test in one locality is not 
conclusive. 

Until within the past two years I too 
have kept a few colonies of blacks to 
test as to their relative good qualities. 
Occasionally there would be a colony 
with an extra-prolific queen that would 
outstrip even some of the Italians, but 
asaruleI have found them decidedly 
inferior, as a race. 

The third year of my bee-keeping I 
had 9 colonies of blacks and 25 of Ital- 
ians; from the latter I secured 1,100 
pounds of surplus honey, and from the 
blacks ‘‘nary a bit; and the Italians 
were in better condition for Winter. 
Those 9 colonies each received an Ital- 
jan queen in the Fall. 

It is said that ‘‘in the multitude of 
counselors there is safety,” and have we 
not for the past 2O years had a multi- 
tude of witnesses, and an overwhelming 
testimony of the thousands of bee-keep- 





ers all over our land, who are loud in 
their praises of the excellence of the 
Italian race, that for hardiness, gentle- 
ness, and general “get up and get” 
qualities, the Italians leave the blacks 
far behind in the race for fayor with the 
bee-keeping world? and that wherever 
introduced, do they not find an accept- 
able home ? 

Now, I would ask Mr. E., does he 
think we have all these long years been 
living in delusion ? and isit possible that 
men who count their colonies by the 
hundreds, and producing honey by the 
carload, are yet living in delusion as to 
the better race of the two under discus- 
sion—and the two with which we are 
most familiar? We are not blind to 
some of the redeeming qualities of the 
black bee, nor do we say that they are 
not a valuable race of bees, but we do 
say they are the less valuable of the 
two, and their only points of excellence 
are minor points. 

In conclusion, let me ask Mr. Elling- 
wood to show us @ man who has pro- 
duced, in one season (or two), a carload 
of honey with black bees alone. I do 
not say that it cannot be done, but I do 
contend that where a man is energetic 
enough to produce honey by the carload, 
he has long since made friends with the 
Italian bee, and brought her to the task 
of producing it. 

Lavaca, Ark., Feb. 6, 1892. 


ee 


Ownership of Swarms of Bees, 


EUGENE SECOR. 








A peculiar question of title arose in 
Rhode Island a few years ago, and was 
decided by the Supreme Court of that 
State, although the decision has but 
recently been reported. The pfoperty 
in dispute was a colony of bees, and the 
Court held that a person who placed an 
empty bee-hive in a tree upon land be- 
longing to another, without license from 
the owner, did not thereby acquire any 
title in bees that swarmed in said hive, 
or to honey placed by them therein, 
which he could assert against a third 
person who went upon the land and 
helped himself to the contents of the 
hive. The following extracts from the 
‘‘opinion” state the facts and the 
ground of the Court’s ruling : 

In May, 1881, the plaintiff placed a 
small pine box, called a ‘‘ bee-hive,”% in 
the crotch of a tree in the woods on the 
land of Samuel Green, in the town of 
Hopkinton. It remained in that posi- 
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tion until about Sept. 1, 1883, when the 
defendant went upon the premises and 
took and carried away the hive, to- 
gether with a swarm of bees that were 
then in it, also the honey and honey- 
comb, and appropriated the same to his 
own use. The plaintiff had visited the 
hive about twice a year while it re- 
mained in its position, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether any bees were 
in it, or had been. He had found none. 


The plaintiff never had any express 
permission or license from the owner of 
the land to place or keep his hive in said 
tree. The defendant never had any ex- 
press permission or license from the 
owner of the land to come upon it and 
take and carry away said property. 
Said hive was at some distance from any 
house, and no person knew where said 
bees came from into said hive, although 
a number of people kept bees in said 
town. 

There was evidence that for several 
years signs had been posted up by said 
Green on his premises forbidding all per- 
sons from trespassing thereon, and that 
one of said signs was within about 20 
rods of said hive ; but the plaintiff testi- 
fied that he never saw any of them, and 
that he never had any notice to keep off 
said premises. 

The defendant split open said hive, 
took out its contents, and then nailed it 
together again and replaced it in said 
tree, in as good condition as it was be- 
fore he took it away. 

The defendant testitied that he knew 
the owner of said land had forbidden all 
persons from trespassing thereon, but 
that said owner had told him that he did 
not put up said notice to keep off his 
neighbors, and had given him permis- 
sion to go upon said land. 


Demand was made upon defendant in 
due form before the commencement of 
suit. After the suit was commenced, 
the defendant turned over to said Green 
what then remained in his hands of said 
bees and honey-comb. The value of the 
property taken was variously estimated 
at from $2.50 to $10. 

Upon said facts the Court ruled that 
the plaintiff was not entitled to recover, 
and rendered judgment for the defend- 
ant for his costs, to which ruling the 
plaintiff duly excepted. 


The only question, therefore, is 
whether said ruling was correct. The 
plaintiff claims that he hived the bees, 
and that he thereby acquired at least a 
qualified property in them, notwith- 
standing they were upon the land of 
another, which was sufficient to enable 





him to maintain this action. We do not 
think the clain can be substantiated. 

The action is trover, and, in order to 
recover, the plaintiff must prove title, 
some title, in himself, coupled with pos- 
session or the right of immediate posses- 
sion. We do not think he has proved 
either. 

Bees are ferw nature, and the only 
ownership in them until reclaimed and 
hived is ratione soli. This qualified 
ownership, however, although exceed- 
ingly precarious, and of uncerthin ten- 
ure, cannot be changed or terminated by 
the act of a mere trespasser, that is to 
say, the act of reducing a thing fere 
nature into possession,. where title is 
thereby created, must not be wrongful. 
And if such an act is effected by one 
who is at the moment a trespasser, no 
title to the property is created.—Farmer 
and Breeder. 


> ¢ a 


Wisconson State Convention. 


Cc. A. HATCH. 


The President’s Address. 


BROTHER BEE-KEEPERS:—Allow me 
to congratulate you on this, our eighth 
annual reunion, on the continued suc- 
cess of our society, and the steady prog- 
ress of our industry. While there has 
been a steady growth in bee-keeping, 
there has been a marked growth in the 
quality of the product, and in this let 
the State society claim what is justly its 
due. Our Honey Shows, and the discus- 
sions and the interchange of ideas 
which they are sure to provoke, we 
claim as one of the prime factors in this 
line, and yet there is room for improve- 
ment. Let best quality, put upin best 
manner, be your motto, and we will 
hear less about the dullnessof the honey 
market. 

In order to make the efforts of our 
society more effective, it seems to your 
President that it would bring out a 
larger show, and be, therefore, broader 
in scope, if all entries were free, and the 
necessary funds raised by a larger mem- 
bership fee. One trial has proven this 
to be the case. 

The Columbian Fair is another matter 
that calls for our earnest and careful 
attention. Iam in receipt of a letter, 
through our Secretary, from R. B. Kirk- 
land, of the Wisconsin Fair Commission, 
which shows that he is willing to co- 
operate with usin making a creditable 
show, and let us not be lacking on our 
part. If we make a show in the Bee 
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and Honey Department, presided over 
by Dr. Mason, and in the State exhibit 
too, it will necessitate getting together 
two shows, but I think Wisconsin bee- 
men are not lacking in enterprise and 
patriotism to do even that. It will be 
part of the business of this meeting to 
confer with Mr. Kirkland, who is in 
attendance. 

First, to ascertain what articles are 
wanted for such Show, i. e., if honey, in 
what shape and how much; bees, if any, 
and fixtures, if wanted or allowed; also 
what is to become of the articles at the 
close of the exhibit; whether they are 
to be paid for by the State, or to be sold 
for the benefit of the owners. 


We do not presume the premiums of- 
fered would be sufficient inducements to 
owners for the sacrifice of the articles. 
Allow me to suggest as a starter, to get 
the ideas of this meeting, that honey 
ought to be shown in both wholesale and 
retail packages, comb and extracted, 
and that only implements manufactured 
in the State be shown; bees and wax 
would, of course, be legitimate articles 
for entry. 

It seems to me that our society has 
reached the point in which some means 
of communication between the members, 
and interchange of ideas, would be ad- 
vantageous to us as bee-keepers, that is, 
if some paper is willing to be the mouth- 
piece of this Association. The Wisconsin 
Farmer has kindly devoted part of its 
pages to our use, and is ably edited by 
our genial Secretary, Dr. Vance. Would 
it not, therefore, be well for us to take 
some official recognition of this fact? 
How would it do to make a year’s sub- 
scription part of the membership fee? 
Could we not by taking, say 30 o0r 50 
subscribers at once, get reduced rates 
enough so we could all get it and be a 
means of increasing our membership 
also ? 

New things are constantly coming up 
in bee-keeping that call for a trial, and 
either acceptance or rejection. How 
would it do for our society to start an 
experiment department ? Our brethren 
of the Horticultural Society have done 
so, at no small expense. We could do 
this with an economical outlay. Sup- 
pose, for example, queen-cell protectors 
arethe articles to be tried, and 20 of 
our members concluded to try them at 
an average cost of $1 each, there you 
have an aggregate of $20, which if done 
by, say three members’ of the society, 
might have been reported at our annual 
‘*round-up,” and become common prop- 
erty, perhaps at an expense of 10 cents 
for each of the 20 members, or even 





less, for I presume that manufacturers 
of worthy articles would donate them if 
the case was rightly presented to them. 

And if we had an official paper as 

before suggested, progress during the 
experiments could be reported through 
its columns, and all put in possession of 
the advantages or disadvantages, if 
there be any, and saved from the ex- 
pense and bother of the experiment. 
Can you not see. the economy of it? 
Economy, however, is not always in 
saving, but rather in making wise use of 
the means at ourcommand. If we let 
all these advantages of association and 
co-operation go unimproved, we are not 
living up to our opportunities and privi- 
leges. 
« There seems to be a Chance for our 
society to do a good work in the matter 
of regulating freight rates on honey. As 
it now stands, there is an unjust dis- 
crimination against honey—a can of 
honey boxed has to pay second-class 
freight, while a jacketed can of molasses 
goes as fourth-class. Molasses in bar- 
rels and kegs goes for fourth-class, and 
honey in the same packages must pay 
third-class. 

We can but think that the railroad 
officials will give us justice if the matter 
is presented to them in the right spirit, 
and in the proper manner. Most of our 
extracted-honey goes to market in bar- 
rels and kegs, after it has granulated, 
and in this condition there is but little 
risk in the handling, and why should we 
not therefore get as low rates as on 
molasses that never is in condition not 
to leak, or run away, if the barrel 
bursts ? 

There seems to be good reason for our 
paying first-class rates on comb-honey, 
for we have insisted on putting our crop 
in small boxes—12 to 24 pounds—and 
then we are continually cautioning the 
freight handlers about carefully setting 
boxes down. 

Did you ever stop to consider how 
much work this costs them to carry 4 
12-pound box, two or three rods, and 
set it down carefully, when they might as 
well take 75 pounds? Are we properly 
considering the value of their time? 
Would it not be more to our interest, if 
we must have the small shipping crates, 
to put them in a larger box or crate, 
well packed in clean straw, so that they 
would not be injured if handled any 
way? And then ask the railroads to 
give us lower classifications? We have 
always found the railroad managers 
courteous and willing to rectify any 
grievance where one really existed. 

Ithaca, Wis. 
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Beé-Keeping in California, 


W. A. PRYAL. 


An error (apparently typographical) 
on page 107 makes me state that the 
top of the spire of the Catholic Cathedral 
in Sacramento, Calif., is ‘* 234 feet 
higher than the top of the dome of the 
Capitol.” 


[A semicolon after word ‘ feet” will 
make all plain and truthful.—Ep. ] 


For four or five years past my bees 
have been in charge of inexperienced 
persons. Last year I spent only one 
day among them. This yearI shall give 
them a a < attention, as I need 
more out-doo srcise than I had been 
getting forsome years. Bees and fruit, 
with perhaps occasional attention to a 
city pursuit, will claim*my time. 

I have now 50 colonies—there were 
about 60 before Christmas, but with 
weak colonies and robbing, 8 or 10 suc- 
cumbed to the inevitable. 

It is always ‘‘the survival of the 
fittest’ in a California bee-yard. Still, 
I have made it a rule to protect hives as 
much as possible against robbers by 
stopping up cracks and contracting the 
entrances. 

As hives were short last Spring, some 
of the late Swarms were put in boxes; 
some being apple, and other fruit boxes. 
Then there were 9 box-hives full of bees 
and honey, that were given to us by a 
friend a mile away. He did not care to 
keep them longer, as he lived on a well- 
traveled road, and was afraid that the 
bees would sting horses and persons who 
passed by. 

Already I have commenced to trans- 
fer. The weather is fine. We have had 
our usual complement of rain, and the 
days are bright and sunny.-. There is a 
large Australian gum, or eucalyptus, 
forest a few hundred yards south of the 
apiary, is where the bees find ample 
flowers to work upon. Then the Cali- 
fornia laurel, willow and other flowers 
now in bloom furnish nectar. 

We have to transfer now, as the hives 
will have too much brood later to make 
iteasy to perform that, at any time, 
pleasant operation. I have found in 
hives I tore to pieces to-day (Jan. 27) 
three or four combs well filled with 
brood—young bees coming out in goodly 
numbers. 

In transferring I find that the box- 
hives have a large surplus of honey—far 
more than the bees need. After giving 
the new hives all the honey the bees will 
require, I will strain what is left as it is 








dark and thick. I think I shall sell it to 
tobacco manufacturers. 


Then there is a lot of old comb—some 
being good. The latter I shall save to 
use in frames, as I will run the apiary 
for extracted-honey. I have disposed of 
most of the wax I have rendered this 
month to painters in Oakland, ata fair 
price. I cansell all I can produce. It 
is of a beautiful yellow color; the best I 
ever saw. 


This reminds me that I have been 
thinking of starting one or two out- 
apiaries in an adjoining county, one of 
which will be principally devoted to wax 
production. If I get enough wax I will 
set up a factory to have it made into 
wax candles for use in churches and 
educational institutions. The Catholic 
clergy find it no easy task to always find 
pure wax candles for use in their 
churches. True, all the candles used in 
the church are not required to be of 
pure beeswax, but there are times when 
they must be; and, then, at the masses 
more or less genuine beeswax candles 
must be burned. 

As I have the acquaintance of a large 
number of the ministers of the church 
named, I may be able, should I de- 
termine to make candle-making a side 
issue, work up quite a trade, and get 
more for the wax in that way then if it 
were sold in bulk at wholesale rates. 

North Temescal, Calif. 


ED + —— 


Preparing Bees for Winter. 


We have had several very pleasant 
days when the bees hada nice flight. 
To-day, at noon, I concluded to examine 
my bees, and see in what condition they 
were. I found all but one hive in splen- 
did condition, with plenty of stores, and 
well clustered. My queens have a nice 
lot of brood started, judging by the 
colony I examined closely, whose queen 
was lively. 

In November, when preparing my bees 
for Winter, I take off the surplus ar- 
rangements, and if the bees have plenty 
of stores I take newspapers and cover 
over the frames, taking care that the 
paper is at least double in thickness, and 
projects out over the sides and ends 
about 2 inches. ThenI put the cover 
on, and the bees are ready for Winter 
just where the hives were in the Sum- 
mer. The 2 inches of paper that pro- 
jects out over the hive turns down in a 
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few days, shedding the rain and keeping 
out the wind. 

My reason for putting the paper on is, 
that the paper closes up the cracks be- 
tween the hive and cover, thus retaining 
all the heat made by the bees. Another 
reason is, I can examine the bees in 
Winter without molesting or disturbing 
the cluster, when there is a fine, sunny 
day, so that the bees can fly. If I want 
to know how the bees are doing inside 
the hive, all I have to dois to raise the 
cover, pull up the paper, and at a glance 
I can see how the bees are clustered, 
also what amount of stores they have, 
with scarcely disturbing a single bee. 
In the Spring, I take the paper off, and 
put on the supers. 

Woodside, N. C., Jan. 29, 1892. 


—_————s»Pe 


That Convention in Sacramento, Calif 


RAMBLER. 








When the Ber JourNnAL for Jan. 22 
arrived, I was quite interested, as well 
asa little amused, over Mr. Pryal’s 
description, on page 106, of his forlorn 
search for a bee-keepers’ convention in 
Sacramento. 


In the first place, he made a great 
mistake in not inquiring for the ‘‘ Ramb- 
ler,” who was at that time making 
Sacramento his home, and was on the 
streets of that city that very Dec. 16; 
and if Messrs. Root or Cook had ap- 
peared, he would have been there to 
meet them. 

When the gentlemen mentioned first 
projected their tour to California, con- 
ventions were mentioned for Reno, 
Nevada, and for Colfax and Sacramento, 
Calif., all three of which did not ma- 
terialize. 

When we learned that a convention 
was wanted in Sacramento, we began to 
‘dust around” and correspond with 
bee-keepers; and all the names we could 
secure within a hundred miles of Sacra- 
mento were barely a baker’s dozen (13); 
even some of these with whom we cor- 
responded gave no encouragement for a 
convention. 

Mr. Watkins, of Eldorado, said the 
effort had been made a few years before 
to organize an association, but not a 
bee-keeper came to the appointed place, 
except himself. Therefore, taking the 
limited number of bee-keepers at com- 
mand, and the lack of interest, we wrote 
the facts to Mr. Root, while he was in 
Salt Lake, and as a consequence there 
was only a convention of two forlorn 





bee-keepers plodding around in the 
Sacrameto mud, unless séme one else 
turns up as a convention candidate. 

When bee-keepers in the East read 
about California bee-keeping, they im- 
agine that apiaries are distributed all 
over the State; but when they arrive 
here they find the great majority of 
them are in the southern counties. 


Near Sacramento is where the first 
colonies of bees from the East began 
business. The honey resources of this 
valley are now good, but there are few 
large apiaries. There is one 12 miles 
south of Sacramento, of 200 colonies, 
owned by Mr. Warner. We learned of 
another one 12 miles north, having 
about the same number; also Mr. Lewis, 
living in the city, has 100 colonies. 


The reason of the movement to the 
South is, the greater range for sage 
honey, and of better quality. There is 
no sage in the Sacramento valley, and 
though the honey is of good quality, it is 
not so white as that obtained in other 
portions of the State. 

We trust that the foregoing explana- 
tion will set our friend, Mr. Pryal, right. 
Next time he wishes to find a convention, 
he should look first for ‘‘ Rambler.” If 
we had only met, what a nice conven- 
tion we would have had! 

Riverside, Calif., Jan. 25, 1892. 


SS 


Locating a Home before Swarming, 


CHARLES E. FALKNER. 





About June 1, 1890, a neighbor. of 
mine—Taylor Phillips—got a bee-hive 
of me, and wanted me to cut a_ bee-tree 
for him, and transfer the bees in the 
hive, which I did. 

After the work was done, he called 
my attention to another tree standing 
near by, where he said he had found 
another bee-tree. The sun being nearly 
down, and as we were looking towards 
the west, we could see the bees very 
plainly, though they flew very weak. I 
thought there was no swarm in the tree 
—that the bees were only cleaning out a 
home. I could see them as they flew 
from the tree, drop particles of rotten 
wood. He laughed, and said: ‘‘Oh, there 
isa swarm of beesin that tree. They 
flew quite strong about noon to-day. 
You come over to-morrow afternoon 
about 4 o’clock.” I agreed to come. 

The following day, at the time ap- 
pointed, I was on hand, and Mr. Phillips 
said I would have to wait untila Mrs. 
Magner came. He said: ‘Not more 
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than two hours ago a swarm of bees 
passed over our heads, and went into 
this same tree.” 

‘*Well,” said I, ‘‘ so much the better. 
Now you are sure of aswarm of bees, 
and before you were not.” 

‘““ Yes,” he replied, and continued: 
‘** You see, Mrs. Magner followed them, 
and saw them go into the tree.” 


By this time Mrs. Magner and her 
husband came, and all wanted me to say 
who I thought had the best right to the 
bees; and that they would leave it to 
me to decide. I told them that I thought 
thatif old comb was found in the tree, the 
bees ought to belong to the first rinder ; 
and if no comb was found, they belonged 
to Mrs. Magner. To this they agreed. 


The tree was cut, and not a particle 
of comb was found in the tree. Now, 
what were these.bees doing there the 
day before, if they were not cleaning out 
a home ? 

I know it to be a fact that bees often 
do locate a home, clean it out, and glue 
it up before swarming. Such bees sel- 
dom cluster, but go direct to the new 
home. Of course, this does not agree 
with Mr. Demaree’s statements on page 
814, but I have too many similar proofs 
that bees do (will not say always, but 
often) select a home before swarming. 


Quite a number of bee-keepers have 
left there bees on the summer stands 
without any protection, at all; but as 
the cold wave strikes us they may wish 
pretty seriously that they had given 
them protectien of some kind. With the 
mercury 20° to 25° below zero, I find it 
is always best to prepare the bees for 
such weather, and then if they fail to 
winter, we can feel that we did our part. 

Pioneer, O. 


—____— « 


Bees Sending Ont Scouts, 


8. B. SMITH. 

On page 585 (1891), G. W. Demaree 
uses these words: ‘* Bees never, never 
send out scouts, as some superstitious 
old fogies blindly assert and believe.” 
Now, Mr. Demaree may call me an “old 
fogy” if he wishes to do so, but I will 
relate an incident that came under my 
observation last Summer, which is in 
support of Mr. Poindexter’s views, as 
given on page 658 (1891). 

Last Spring I built a small house or 
shed to keep my bees in during the Sum- 
mer. I had 8 colonies of bees. Soon 
after I placed them on the summer 
stands, there came a very severe wind, 











storm which blew over the bee-house 
and the bees, badly breaking the comb. 
As it was very cold, many of the bees 
died. 

A long cold spell followed, and the 
two weak colonies succumbed to the 
cold, but one very strong colony barely 
lived through the Summer until July. I 
examined them every week, and found 
that they stored some honey, and in- 
creased in bees, but the increase was 
very small. One day I was watching 
them, as usual, when I noticed an un- 
usual number of bees around the en- 
trance of the hive. At first I thought 
my bees had hatched out a new lot of 
workers, and were gaining in strength, 
but I soon discovered that they were 
strange bees, and I supposed they were 
robbers, but there are no bees kept with- 
in miles of my place. 


While I was watching them, and con- 
sidering what to do, a very large swarm 
came and settled on the hive, went in 
and took possession, and in less than an 
hour were at work as busy as though 
they had been there all Summer. 


This was about the middle of July. 
They filled the hive about two-thirds 
full of comb, which is well filled with 
honey, and I have them in the cellar 
now. 

About ten days after this incident 
occurred, I found another swarm clus- 
tered on a plum-tree near my house, but 
it was so small, and as it was late in the 
season, and a poor year for honey, they 
never amounted to anything. 


The season of 1891 was a very poor 
one for honey in this locality. There is 
but little white clover or basswood, and 
the bees did not work on the golden-rod 
last Fall. 

Keeville, Minn. 





Sk. ee 


Preparing Bees to Move a Long Distance, 


Cc. C. PARSONS. 





I have been studying modern apicul- 
ture for several years, and during that 
time I have had much valuable gratui- 
tous instruction from the many bee- 
keepers who have written for the bee- 
papers, to all of whom I return thanks. 
I would like to repay by giving others 
the benefit of my observations, though 
there has been so much said that I can- 
not hope to say much that has not been 
already written; but if I can only give 
one new idea, that will help some fellow- 
bee-keeper over some of the rough places, 
I will have succeeded. 
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I have had some experience in moving 
bees, and will describe it as follows: 

Iuse the 10-frame Simplicity-Lang- 
stroth hive, with the common hanging 
frames wired with three horizontal No. 
30 wires, and fixed bottom-board, but 
when I moved my bees it was a necessity, 
and I-liked them so much that I have 
had them ever since. 

For spacing the frames at the bottom, 
I use one inch wire staples, such as are 
used in putting up wire fence, made of 
uniform width, and driven into the bot- 
tom-board across the center of the hive, 
turning those on the outside of the 
frames diagonally, so as to make the 
required space. I have no bee-space on 
top of the frames, but make the frames 
flush with the top of the hive. For a 
quilt over the frames, I use heavy brown 
domestic. 

To pack bees for shipment, I take two 
pieces of board, 8x20 inches, 4 inch 
thick ; a piece of wire cloth, a tack ham- 
mer, some carpet tacks, and some 1% 
inch wire nails. 

When the bees are all in the hive, 
tack the wire-cloth over the entrance, 
take off the hive-cover, and nail the two 
boards down on top of the hve. Hold! 
how are you going to ventilate? Well, 
we are just beginning the work, and 
have not reached ventilation yet. I want 
the boards to fit down on the frames at 
both ends and in the middle. 


Our bees, packed as above, were put 
upon wagons, hauled six miles, and put 
into a box car, with our household goods. 
The hives were placed upon the floor 
lengthwise of the car, one tier upon the 
other, without any bracing or fastening 
down. b 

On Nov. 18, 1890, we started on our 
journey of 800 miles, and arrived here 
six days later with the bees (24 colonies) 
all right, except two broken combs— 
they were not wired. The temperature 
in the car was kept most of the time 
near 50°, Fahr. The bees came out all 
right in the Spring, and did well last 
year. 

Bessemer, Ala., Feb. 15, 1892. 


——___—_—> + oe ———__ 


Placing Hives in the Apiary, Ete. 


I. E. MYERS. 





I drive four stakes in the ground, 
making a square of 30x36 inches, and 
18 inches high, to which I nail two 
pieces of board 4 feet long, the 36-inch 
way. NextI lay a spirit-level on the 
edge of the boards, and drive down the 





post so that the cross board are in per- 
fect level from one end to the other, and 
across the 30-inch way from one board 
to the other. On this board stand I 
place the bottom-boards of two hives, on 
one of which I put a colony of bees, and 
on the other an empty hive. 

I clip the wings of my queensin the 
Spring, so when they swarm, I cage the 
queen and exchange the hive from one 
bottom-board to the other, while the 
bees are in the air, and place the cage 
on the bottom-board in front of the 
empty hive, which is now on the bottom- 
board that the bees are acquainted with; 
and finding their queen there, the bees 
go in readily. 


NUMBERING HIVES. 


My experience has led me to number 
the queen and not the colony. In this 
way I follow her wherever she swarms 
in the apiary, without keeping note of it 
in the register. I have a board 4x3x6 
inches, which is hung by a nail driven 
on the back of the hive outside, with the 
number of the queen on one side of the 
small board, and on the other side I keep 
the record of the facts as they take 
place. 

For instance: Queen No. 12. Prog- 
eny of No. 9. July 20,1890. Black 
(pure). Wing clipped April 20. Very 
weak colony. May 13, good layer. June 
18, good colony, working in the super. 
July 17 took off 18 pounds of honey. 
Aug. 11, took off 56 pounds of honey. 
Nov. 17, placed in winter quarters, 
weighing 60 pounds. 

With this record, I am able at leisure 
to go around with my recording book, 
write in it any one of these facts that I 
want to refer to later on, and to keep 
my apiary account for profit and loss. 
This board follows the queen frem one 
hive to another. 


DOUBLE BOTTOM-BOARDS FOR HIVES. 


I wish to say something about my 
twin bottom-boards. My hives are 
made after the Langstroth pattern, ex- 
cept that the entrance is in the bottom- 
board, and not cut outof the side of the 
body. The bottom is half inch, raised 
above the alighting-board. I cut out of 
this half inch, LO inches along the edge 
next to the alighting-board, and back 
1% inches from the alighting-board, so 
as to give room for the bees to pass un- 
der the lower edge of the body of the 
hive. This prevents the wind from 
blowing rainwater in under the brood- 
nest. All the body parts of my hives 
can be used for two-story or single- 
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story, as there is no bee-entrance -cut 
out of them. 


I have a bottom-board that I call my 
‘*twin,” or ‘*double-hive board.” This 
board is 82x62 in size, with a 12-inch 
alighting-board. On this I place two 
hives, one empty, and one with a colony 
of bees in it. The passage from one hive 
to the other is cut out of the bottom- 
board deep enough to place a piece of 
perforated zinc honey-board on edge, 
and re-covered with tin even with the 
border of the honey-board, so as to keep 
water, dew or rain outof this passage. 


The suggestion in trying this was 
prompted by the fact that bees would 
fill sections more readily if they were 
in the brood-nest, providing the queen 
could be kept from laying in them. This 
I tried in 1890, when with a prime 
swarm I tested it, by keeping two to 
four brood-frames in the empty hive 
along with 8-section wide frames. I 
secured 83 pounds of honey from that 
colony that season. In the season of 
18911 placed an Italian hybrid colony 
in this double arrangement, and had to 
cut out from 6 to 30 queen-cells once a 
week, and did not have an ounce of 
honey stored; besides the bees were 
rendered so cross that they made it nec- 
essary for me to wear a veil to work in 
the apiary. 

Next season I intend to experiment 
with 6 colonies in this way—2 Carnio- 
lans, 2 Italians, and 2 blacks. I will 
place on one of each kind a surplus case 
filled with sections, to see which they 
will enter the first, those in the empty 
hive or the super. 


In 1890 I was troubled with skunks 
in my apiary, and at the suggestion of 
some writer in the BEE JouRNAL, I 
placed the hives higher from the ground. 
This proved to be a remedy, as not one 
colony was disturbed by skunks last 
Summer. 

Grant, Minn., Feb. 9, 1892. 


ee 


Prolific Colony Of Bees, 


Mr. Robert McEwen says that he had 
a colony of Italian bees that cast a 
swarm on June 10, a second swarm on 
June 20, and a third on June 22. The 
third swarm left for parts unknown; 
the first .and second swarms’ each 
swarmed twice, and the old colony cast 
two swarmsin July. Besides, Mr. Mc- 
Ewen says he got 40 pounds of section 
honey from the old hive.—Renfrew, Scot- 
land, Jowrnal. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





ae Time and place of meeting. 
Mar. 1.—Weld County, at Greeley, Colo. 
H. E. English, Sec.. Greeley, Colo. 


Mar. 1.—Wabash Valley, at Vincennes, Ind. 
Frank Vawter, Sec,, Vincennes, Ind. 


Apr. 6, 7.—Texas State, at Greenville, Tex. 
A. H. Jones, Sec., Golden, Tex. 


? 
a 7.—Utah, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
obn C. Swaner, Sec., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Apr. 21.—Colorado State, at Golden, Colo. 
H. Knight, Sec., Littleton. Colo. 


May 5.—Susquéhanna Co., at Brooklyn. Pa. 
. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


May 28.—Haldimand, at Nelles’ Corners, Ont. 
E. C. Campbell, Sec. Cayuga, Ont. 
(Ss In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Txe EpiTor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT —Eugene Secor..Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchinson. ...Flint, Mich. 


— Oe Swe. 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





ee and Honey Gossip. 


@” Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





a eee 


Carniolan Bees. 


I glean many valuable hints and helps 
from the BEE JouRNAL. Last Spring 
I bought a colony of Carniolan bees. 
They arrived in good condition. Last 
Fall I put away 10 colonies, and will 
report their condition in the Spring. 

W. C. GoopRIcu. 

Lehigh, Iowa, Feb. 16, 1892. 


-—_—S.- 
My Experience with Bees. 


In May, 1890, I started bee-keeping 
with 2 colonies of blacks, and purchased 
an Italian queen in June of that year. 
That Fall I placed 8 colonies in the cel- 
lar, and took out one alive in the Spring. 
‘A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing!” I had read too much, and 
knew too little. The Fall of 1890 I 
packed 4 colonies on the summer stands 
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in chaff hives. The Winter of 1890-91 
was extremely cold, with some 5 feet of 
snow on a level. December, 1890, was 
the severest month experienced in this 
section for many years, and my bees did 
not fly for upwards of four months. For 
upwards of three months the hives were 
completely covered with snow. The bees 
came through in splendid condition, 
gave me 500 pounds of white honey— 
one-half comb; increased to 12 colonies, 
and went into winter quarters on the 
summer stands in good condition. The 
present Winter has been very mild, and 
bees flew on Dec. 16—a “month later 
than last year. I have banked snow 
over the hives, but I am afraid that the 
consumption of honey will be greater, 
and the general] condition not so good as 
last year. They have at least four or 
five weeks yet before them. Bees flew 
freely on March 13, 1891. - 
R. W. FARLEY. 
Hull, Quebec, Feb. 11, 1892. 


I 


Drones in February. 


I wish to know if other bee-keepers 
have had similar experience to mine this 
Winter. We have had cold weather— 
part of the time 15° below zero—and 
good sleighing until Jan. 27, when it 
moderated, and on Feb. 1, my golden 
Italians came out in force with lots of 
drones. Is it usual for bees to have 
drones at this time of the year ? or is it 
a peculiarity of my bees ? 

R. D. DAvis. 

Commercial Point, O. 


[You do not say whether the drones 
were young or old. It often occurs, in 
case of queenlessness, that drones are 
tolerated all Winter. It was two months 
too early for young drones to be out for 
a ‘‘frolic” in this locality. They may 
be a little earlier in Central Ohio, but 
not enough to make that difference.— 
Ep. | 


$e =< <= 


An Old Bee-Keeper. 


Iam now about 72 years old, and 
awfully lame. I have 16 colonies of 
bees. Last Summer I did not get a bit 
of honey, but I must do the best I can, 
as Iam a doctor, and most of the time I 
am in the sick room. I have 2 acres of 
an orchard, but my neighbors keep lots 
of hens that destroy everything I sow 
for the bees. Dr. P. W. ScHmiprT. 

Ottawa Station, Mich., Feb. 6, 1892. 





Spraying from the Heavens. 


I am in receipt of a letter from a 
friend in New York, stating that it was 
reported there that I could not sell my 
honey on account of its being poisoned 
from the spraying of the fruit-trees 
while in bloom; that the State authori- 
ties had taken action upon it, and Min- 
nesota honey was-prohibited from being 
sold. Whew! What next? My honey 
has all been sold a long time ago, and it 
was clover and basswood. What few 
crab-apples and wild plums we have— 
the Great Father attends to the spray- 
ing of them from the Heavens above. 

M. 8S. Snow. 

Osakis, Minn., Feb. 12, 1892. 





Bees Wintering on Honey-Dew. 


From Nov. 17 to 24, 1891,I put 100 
colonies of bees in the cellar under my 
dwelling, with honey-dew in the hives 
just as they stored it, except that I fed 
all the dark honey back that was stored 
in the sections, and have not yet swept 
up over one bushel of dead bees. 

O. B. BARROows. 

Marshalltown, Iowa, Feb. 13, 1892. 








Convention Notices. 


UTAH.—The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its annual convention in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on April 7, 1899. 


JOHN C. SWANER, Sec. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


COLORADO.—The Spring meeting of the 
Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in Golden, Colo., on April 21, 1892. 


E. B. PortTER, Pres. 
H. Kniaut, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


COLORADO—The second meeting of the 
Weld County Bee-Keepers’ Association * iil he 
held in Greeley, Colo., on March’ 1, 1892, at 10 
a.m., on call of the President. 

Greeley, Colo. H. E. ENGuisuH, Sec. 


TEXAS.—The 14th annual meeting of the 
Texas State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Greenville, Hunt Co., Tex.,on Wednes- 
day and Fp a A April 6 and 7, 1892. All 
interested are invited. A. H. JONEs, Sec. 

Golden, Wood Co., Tex. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The tenth semi-annual 
meeting of the Susquehanna Co. Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at Bullard’s Hotel in 
Brooklyn, Pa.,on Thursday, May 5, 1892, at 
10 a.m. All are cordially invited. 

Harford, Pa. H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 


NEW YORK.—Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold their annual meeting in 
the W. C. T. U. rooms over Chas. Collins’ store 
in Cortland, Tuesday, Feb. 23d, 1892. All in- 
terested in bees are earnestly requested to be 
present. - J. H. KENNEDY, Pres. 

M. H. FAIRBANKS, Sec., Homer, N. Y. 
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Wavelets of News. 


SSOP O NF ENF ESF ESF ERS EASE FEISS OS AS: 


Honey-Dew for Winter Stores. 


Bees in the cellar are wintering only 
fairly well so far. Many are beginning 
to show the effects of honey-dew as a 
poor Winter food. We fear those proph- 
ets who have said that it was as good as 
the best of honey, will have to guess 
again. Should the Winter prove cold 
and long, we greatly fear the result.—C. 
H. DisBern, in Western Plowman. 





Bee Notes from Wisconsin. 


A bee’s life is not limited by days and 
weeks, but by its activity.—C. A. Hatch. 

I do not want an overflowing colony in 
the Fall to go into winter quarters.—B. 
H. Standish. 

The longer I live the less I think I 
know about certain points in bee-keep- 
ing.—S. I. Freeborn. 

A bee that gets no pollen in the 
Spring, will readily take flour as a sub- 
stitute.—J. J. Oschner. 

I think there is no necessity to feed 
pollen in the Spring.—Rev. T. E. Turner. 

If the bees‘are properly wintered they 
will Spring well.—S. I. Freeborn. 

Mr. Danither’s description of his colony 
in a jug amused those who heard it. Mr. 
D. knocked the bottom off a large stone 
jug, fixed combs in it, and put in a col- 
ony of bees, which he reports to be in 
good condition. That is a veritable 
** prohibition” jug. Mr. D. had a num- 
ber of Punic bees on exhibition (of course 
in a defunct state preserved in alcohol). 
Those who examined them could not 
discover any marked distinction from 
the ordinary black bees.—Wisconsin 
Farmer. 





Bees in Florida. 


I am now in the land of flowers, and 
abiding at that much talked of place, 
** Lovely St. Andrews bythe sea.” This 
Florida appears to be truly a paradise 
for bees. There are times, no doubt, 
when there is a scarcity of nectar, but 
a prudent owner will always see that 
they do not starve, as the weather is 
never very cold, and they can be readily 
fed. 

The honey I have seen is gathered 
from the tie-tie, is yellow, good body and 
flavor. I have notseen here, as yet, any 
comb-honey, as there is but little pro- 
duced, owing to the lack of transporta- 
tion facilities; if sent to market, it 





would htve to go by schooner by way of 
the Gulf, and might be broken in transit, 
while extracted in barrels would not be 
damaged. 

TI am told that extracted-honey of this 
localtiy never granulates, and if kept 
for two years, and is always liquid and 
ready for use. This, if true, is a very 
great convenience.—Mrs. L. HARRISON, 
in the O. J. Farmer. 





Which Way Should Hives Face P 


It is the general belief, or at least the 
common practice, to have the entrance 
toward the south. 

While there may be some reasons for 
this practice, I think any other point as 
good if not better. A southern entrance 
is more likely to entice the bees out in 
the Spring, or late in the Fall when the 
weather is too cool for bees to fly, and 
when it would be better that they re- 
main in the hive. 

In the heat of Summer, too, a south- 
ern entrance is most undesirable. It is 
more difficult to shade that side when 
accommodation for flying bees is needed. 

An eastern entrance is quite objec- 
tionable. It is the point toward the 
morning sun, and perhaps bees may see 
the light a little earlier in the morning 
during the honey season. 

I have used a north front with a good 
deal of satisfaction. Itis cool in Sum- 
mer. The hive is easily shaded. In 
Summer the morning sun shines first on 
the north side of the hive. The en- 
trance can be entirely closed on cool 
days in the Spring, if the north wind 
blows. I prefer a north entrance toa 
south.—E. Secor, in Farmer and Breeder 


——_ 


Winter Food for Bees. 


Food in Winter is an all-important 
question. Superior even to natural 
honey for food is pure cane sugar, which 
will cause diarrhea less than any other 
article that can be fed. 

In feeding the bees in Winter a great 
deal depends upon the weather and the 
locality. Several of our past Winters 
have been so mild andopen that honey 
could be fed right along, with no danger 
of causing diarrhea. In warmer coun- 
tries where the bees can fly around most 
of the Winter, the same holds true; but 
in a severe Winter, in acold northern 
climate, the odds will be largely in favor 
of pure cane sugar as food. The price 
of sugar is now so Jow that it is the 
cheapest food to give the bees.—HELEN 











WARBURTON, in the Cultivator. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 











A line of this ty pe will admit about eigut words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE liaes 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Wotices, 30 cents per line. . 


Transient Adve rtisemente must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS: 
On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 





15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%: 8 times, 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 Sieeen, 40 %; 52 


times, 50%. 
On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20%; 8 times, 


25%; 13 times, 30%; 26 times, 50%; 52 
times, 60%. . 
On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 


stated, upon application. 





Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 





eee 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Special Notices. 


(as Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(ee The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(Ge Systematic work in the — will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


{ae As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 
& Son”’ in this city, our letters sometimes 
et mixed. Please write American Bee 
ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 





YOU NEED an Apiary Register, 
und should keep it posted up, so as to be 
able to know all about any colony of 
bees in your yard at a moment’s notice. 
It devotes two pages to every colony. 
You can get one large enough for 50 
colonies for a dollar, bound-in full 
leather and postage paid. Send for one 
before you forget it, and put it to a good 
use. Letit contain all that you will 
want to know about your bees—includ- 
ing a cash account. We will send you 
one large enough for 100 colonies for 
$1.25; or for 200 colonies for $1.50. 
Order one now. 





ose — 

Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms. 


Oe OD 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
and the Lllustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year, 
for $2.15. 








—=_- 


If You Have any honéy to sell, 
get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your locality. They will sell it all in 
a very short time. 


oe © oe 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 


+ which details fully the author’s new system 


of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.” 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 


———_e- 9 


Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the BrE JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 





->eoo 





When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 





‘ 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


Wee Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Olub. 





Keepers’ Guide..... .... 2 | 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200... 
The Apiculturist............. 175 

an Bee Journal...... +>, 
American Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 
The 7 above-named papers ...... 600.... 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 

He New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 
little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 

Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 50.... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 5 pas 


Farmer’s Account Book..... 400.... 
Western World Guide ...... 150.... 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 150.... 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150.... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200.... 


Toronto Globe (weekly)...... 2 00.... 
History of National iety. 150.... 
American Poultry lournall » BRS..5. 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200.... 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 2 oS. hed 


UD DD tt DDD DOM HDD DD OT ee 
COAPPATATONDW-TAIW WOKE WNWKHOKRANAINSONHW SF A2Q-14-1 
SRRnasonouSvo Sooo ouuuON cougcgouw 


Prairie Farmer............... se 
Illustrated Home Journal.. 1 50.... 
American Garden ........... 2 50.... 
Rural New Yorker .......... 300.... 225 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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If You Want to know how Queens 
are fertilized in upper stories, while an 
old Queen is laying below—how to safely 
introduce Queens at any time when bees 
can fly—all about different bees, ship- 
ping Queens, forming nuclei, multiply- 
ing or uniting colonies, etc.—send us 
$1.00 for ** Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing ;” 
170 pages; bound in cloth and as in- 
teresting as a story. 
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Winter Problem in bee-keeping; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
50 cents, For sale at this office, 











The Convention Hand - Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society ; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right_size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Bez JourRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JouRNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the Brr 
JOURNAL. 
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When Writing a letter be sure 
to sign it. Too often we get letters 
with the name of the post-office, but no 
County or State. One such came 
recently, and we looked into the Postal 
Guide and found there were places by 
that name in 13 States. Be sure to 
stamp your letter, or it may go to the 
dead letter office, in Washington, D.C. 
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Supply Dealers should write to us 
for wholesale terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders. 





Wants or Exchanges. 

Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will Se inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 


into this Department. lf over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





ANTED—Bee-keepers to send for my 

price and samples of Comb-Foundation. 

JACOB WOLLERSHEIM, Kaukauna, Wis. 
1Atf 





7 ANTED—A situation in an apiary or hive 
manufactory. lam willing to make my- 
self generally useful. J. W. TEFFT. 
5Att 318 Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





W4et>- To exchange Bees, Honey and 
Supplies for Cash or Tinners’ Tools. 

J. A. BUCKLEW, Warsaw, Coshocton Co., O. 

5Atf 


ILL EXCHANGE—P. Rock eggs & fowls. 
White Holland eggs & toms, Pekin ducks 
and Toulouse geese eggs, for_ BEES, improred 
HIVES, nursery stock, W. Fantail Pigeons, 
W,Guineas or offers, C, H.Wallace, Homer, III, 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 20.—Fancy white comb sel- 
ling at 16c.; other grades 10@1l4c. Extracted 
slow demand, 64%@7%c. Beeswax, 26c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 S, Water St. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20.—Little demand, suffi- 
cient supply. We quote: Fancy white 1-lbs., 
13@14c.; off grades, llc.; buckwheat, 9c.— 
Extracted, California, white clover and bass- 
wood, 7@7%c.; Southern, 65@70c. per gallon. 
Beeswax, very scarce at 28@29c. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Feb.20.—Demand slow, 
and market well supplied. White comb, 1b. 
14@15c; dark, 9@12c. Extracted — White, 
7%c; dark, 5@6c. Beeswax, is in light supply, 
and demand good, at 23@26c. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 20.—Demand is good foi 
extracted at 5@8c. Comb honey isin fair de- 
mand at 12@16c. for best white. 

Beeswax is in fair demand, at 23@25c for 
good to choice yellow. % 

Cc. F. MOUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20.—Demand for honey is 
small,with adequate supply. We quote: Fancy 
1-lb. clover, 14c.; fair, 1O@llec Buckwheat, 
8@9c. Fancy 2-lb. clover, 11c.; fair. 9@10c.; 
buckwheat, 7@8c. Extracted, clover. 7c. lb.; 
buckwheat, 6c. Beeswax, fair demand, 28@30 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson St. 


KANSASCITY, Mo., Feb.20.—Demand r, 
with large suppiy of comb. We quote: Comb 
—1l-lb. fancy, 15@l6c; dark, 12@13c. Ex- 
tracted— White, 7@7%c; dark, 5@6c. Beeswax 
—None in market; light demand. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


DETROIT, Feb. 20.—The demand for comb- 
honey is fair and supply moderate. We quote: 
Comb, 12@13c; extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax in 
good supply, and light demand, at 25@26c. 

M. H. HUNT, Beli Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 20.—Demand good and sup- 
sufficient. We quote: Comb, 14@1l6c. Ex- 


tracted, 6@7c. Beeswax, in light supply, and. 


good demand, at 25@27c. 
J. A. LAMON, 44-46 8. Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 20.—Demand fair and 
supply good, except of the best quality. We 
quote: Comb—choice, 1-lb., 15@16c; fair, 
13@1l4c; dark, 10@12c. Extracted—white, in 
barrels or kegs, 74@8c; dark, 6@6%c. Bees- 
wax, 23@28c. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 19.—Demand . 
supplysmall. Wequote: Comb, 1-lb., 10@14ce. 
Extracted, 54%@6%c. Beeswax, in lightsupply 
and good demand, at 23@25c. 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 
16 Drumm Street. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Mrnw.. Feb.20.—Demand is 
moderate, supply ample, and shipments com- 
ing in freely. We quote: White comb, 17@18 
cts.; dark, 14@1l5c. Extracted, 10@10%e. 

STEWART & ELLIOTT. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 20 .—Demand is now good 
supply is not heavy. We quote: Comb, best 

rades, 15@16c. Extracted, 6@8c. Beeswax, 
26@27c, R.A, BURNETT, 161 8, Water St, 





BOSTON, Feb. 20.—Demand is light, supply 
ample. We quote: 1-b. fancy white comb, 
14@15c; extracted, 6@7c. Beeswax, none in 
market. q 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham 8t. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 20.—Demand is slow, 
supply not liberal, as stock is mostlyin. We 
quote: White comb, 12@15c; buckwheat and 
mixed. 8@12c. Extracted — Light, 7@7%c; 
dark, 6@6%c. Beeswax—Supply light, and de- 
mand steady, at 28@29c. 

H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20.—Demand is light, and 
supply large, except buckwheat comb. We 
quote: Fancy white comb, 12@14c; buck- 
wheat, 9@llc. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood in good demand at 6%@7c; buckwheat 
ind emand at 5@6c. Beeswax in fair demand 
at 26@28c. 

F, I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20. — Demand moderate, 
and supply reduced, with no more glassed 1-b 
nor paper cartons, 1-h. We quote: Comb, 
1-h, 14@15¢c. Extracted— Basswood, 74%@7%c; 
buckwheat, 54@64%; Mangrove, 68@75c per 

1. Good demand for dark extracted honey. 

wax, in fair supply, with small demand, 
at 26@27c. 

F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water St. 
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Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul-brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 
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A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JouRNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 35 cemts. 











I Kmow an advertiser, says the 
Shoe Recorder, which took 10 per cent. 
of last year’s profits and invested it in 
advertising. That is a good idea, and 
one that pays well. 





Money in Cabbage and Celery.— 
** Blood will tell.”” Good crops cannot be 
grown with poor strains of seed. 

For 16 years Tillinghast’s Puget 
Sound Cabbage, Cauliflower and Celery 
Seeds have been gaining in popularity. 
The most extensive growers all over the 
Union now consider them the best in the 
world. A catalogue, giving full particu- 
lars regarding them, will be sent free to 
any one interested. When writing for 
it, enclose 20 cents in silver or postage 
stamps, and we will also send **‘ How To 
Grow CABBAGE AND CELERY,” a book 
worth its weightin gold to any grower 
who has never read it. Address 

ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, 
18A16t La Plume, Pa, 


